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(lemicttl mititation \n Belfast, was 
jirst proposed, in the fervour of zt-al 
to promote its interests, coniplimeu- 
iary letters were written to the neigh- 
bouring gentry. The plan so far 
succeeded, the fashion of subscribing 
Spread, and dignitaries of the churcli, 
the nobles, and high gentry of the 
land, were enrolled among the sub- 
scribers. Now tnark the progress of 
error. It has since been made a 
standing order of the institution, to 
saddle themselves with masters, and 
three bishops, and five members of 
parliament, whose qualiflcaiions in li- 
terary pursuits do not enter into the 
views of (he electors, who relutti 
them, are constituted perpetual honor- 
iiry visitors, and consequently vested 
with a contioul over an institution, 
the prime object of which ougliL to 
be to promote the cause of literature 
and science, independently of reli- 
gious sect or political party, and un- 
sliackled by the trammels imposed 
by worldly policy, for the sake of 
a present delusive advantage. It re- 
quires no profound depth of foresight 
to pronounce that an institution so 
founded, is not established on princi- 
ples likely to insure the ends of free 
and undaunted inquiry, nor to lay 
the foctitdution for a disposition in 
tlie youth in future life to serve theiv 
country, aud e>:tend tlie cau»e of li- 
fcerly. 

Tnis instance of haoniing, or time- 
serving, is an untavourabic symptom 
of the present state of public spirit, 
sind inconsistent witli the indejeen- 
tleuce ere-wliile manitiested by the 
inhabitants of Belfast, and of the North 
of Ireland. It is a token of declen- 
sioii iii manners, and ought to cause 
a fear iu generous bosoms, lest the 
contagion spread. K.. 
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THE TOMB OF AITON. 

AS a love ot life is natural to man, 
so to live in the recollection of 
o\ir contemporaries, as well as to have 
our names transmitted with respect 
to succeeding ages, is a wish conge, 
nial to the hunian heart. How tar 
this was the wish of Dr. Alton, whose 
journey in life commenced more tlwn 
"wiQ years ago, i% iin^ojisible to de- 



termine at this distance of time.-r 
liut if to be reinembered was his 
dosife, he has indeed been recol- 
lected under circumstances very pe- 
culiar, ^1 the branches of iiis fa- 
mily are long since extinct. 'I'he 
historian gave him no place in his 
p.ige, and the minstrel in a neglect- 
ed age, omitted to introduce his name 
in his lay ; yet the descendants of 
the cirple in which he once moved, 
Whiten his sepulchre, and with a re- 
ligious care preserve his tomb. The 
monument erected to the memory 
of l>r. Alton, will strike the eye 
of the traveller of observation, as he 
passes through that plain village once 
geographically dignitieti a city, callgd 
Coimor, in tJie county of Antrini, 
Ireland. It is raised on a fragment 
of that ancient Gothic ruin, known 
by the name of the cathedral of 
Connor. it stands elevated above 
all the memorials of the thousauds of 
tile sdent lamily that surround it, as 
if the dust it comivemprales would 
lead the way in emerging, to meet 
the spirit once in mysterious union 
with it. But this monument is not 
only peculiar in its .elevation, bgt 
also in its aspect. All the others 
erected in honour of thesurr.juuding 
dead, look to the east ; but the tomb 
of Alton faces the south, as if, di- 
recting its silent voice to the highway 
passenger, in the ancient language of 
solemn admonition, memento mori .'-r- 
Ah ! thoughiless fellow traveller, when 
you see this tomb, halt on yourstep 
and ask yourself tlie important tjues- 
tiou — 

Ami shall this body die, 

Tills nioiial frame decayj 

And shall these active limbs of mine. 

Lie mouldering iti the clay ? 

Ye villiigei's to whom this monument 
is daily familiar ; yt worshippers who 
weekly pass it in review ; and ye 
mourners who come hither to perfornv 
the last sad oflite to your mortal 
kindred, 1 feel more than/ common 
interest in your present and eternal 
fate, and wish you to learn from it 
not only the lesson of mortality, but 
to look above it to an immoTtat ex- 
istence; that, so the surviving age, 
inay not only, a? in the days ot,. bar- 
barism, erect you* tomb, and rai^e 
tlie iotig, but th^t you may r^ik ji 
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tlie estimation of your God, and ii- 
giiie in the annals of eternity. You 
are but liumble villagers, yet if with 
one talent you gain another, your 
felicity will be as complete, as those 
who with ten talents, gain ten talents 
more. 

But the reader perhaps will ask, 
why does Alton yet live in the esti- 
mation of Ills countrymen, and why 
does the cypress still wave afresh 
o'er his' tomb ? This is a question 
which the writer has often put to 
tlie men of age around this village, 
and singular indeed is this circum- 
stance, when we leflect on the num- 
ber who have since filled the same 
holy office, without the slightest relict 
to mark their ashes (his son except- 
ed) or cenotaph, to say they usefully 
filled a place here.* Ah sir ! Dr. 
Alton was a good man, is the con* 
ttant answer of the aged peasant, I 
l>eard my father say he was a good 
man ; it was he who planted yonder 
trees that you see in the grave yard, 
and bestowed them on the parish; 
it was he also who built the bridge 
that leads to the church ; and some 
add' that it was he who built the 
wall that now surrounds this ancient 
episcopal ruin, and a public feeling 
always accompanies the mention of 

* The fulluwing uaines are recorded as 
having filled the clerical of&ce at Connor 
church, since the demise of Dr. Alton. 
Andrew Alton, . . . 1704 
John M'Geoch, • . 1732 
Skivinton Bristo, . . 1731 
R. Gardner Chaplin, . 1733 
John Maxwell, . . . 1735 
Hugh Maxwell, . . . 1761 
John Nusuii, • . • 17H^2 
Richard Dillon, . .1783 
Charles Douglas, . . 1784 
James Glass, . . . 1788 
Bernard Doran, . . 17»9 
John Coleman, . . 1794 
Richard Babing.ton, . 179.5 
Hugh Wilson, . . . 1810 
Presbyterian ministers x>f said parisbt 
M Duart, date unknoivii. 

David Cunningham, . 1697 
Robert Muidoch, . . 1699 
Charles Masterton, . , 1704 

-Nl'Ma-ster, . . )7:fi 

Thomas Fowler, . . 1733 
James Coe'bran, . . 1737 
James Hrown, . . . 1774 
Henry Henry. . . . 1788 
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his name, tliat his tomb shall nerec 
be permitted to come to ruin. 

His epitaph,f which is in Latin; 
the characters of which are fast fad- 
ing, and require to be retouched by 
the hands of the engraver. After 
reciting his name and laborious life, 
says that he died the 10th of May 
1663. And it is added at the bottom 
of the monument, that England gave 
Ijim birth, France formed his agree- 
able manners, and Ireland gave him 
a grave. This amiable prebendary 
must have filled his office amidst the 
shocks of religious discord that agi- 
tated the church, in the Cromwelliaa 
and Stewart days. But what preda- 
tory Englishman's fortune he followed 
to this ill-fated country, we are not 
informed. But the fragments of hi» 
history, both traditionary and monu- 
mental, are calculated to convince us, 
that he did not visit our unfortunate 
island, alone to feed himself with the 
fat of the fidck, and clothe himself 
with the wool. That he did not de- 
liver up the tythings of God's heri- 
tage to the rapacity of a merciless 
and unfeeling proctor ; that he was 
seen ofteiier by his sacred charge, 
than at the times he crossed their 
grounds at the heels of bis patron's 
well trained pack ; that he distinguish- 
ed himself the clergyman in other 
spheres besi<les the lordly table, the 
frolick, the theatre, and the assembly. 
Had these been the only circles of 
his clerical activity, a monument might 
indeed have been erected to gratify 
family or patroiiic pride : but being 

f A.< a literal translation of Dr Al- 
ton's Epitaph, is not attempted in the 
above essay, it may gratify the reader 
to see a copy of it. The fallowing is 
a verbatim one, as jiearly as ws ^oul^ 
take it. 

Exantlatis Hvivs ^i-vmn- 
esae vit:e laboribvs migr 
avit hinc Robertvs Alton, 
Artivm Magister. Decimo, 
Maisc Anno Salvt! Part: 1663, 
jEtatis Svse 80. Cvivs Exuvi9, 
Keqviescvnt in pace Svb, 
Hoc Cippo in Spem fieat«, 
Resvrrectionis. Jtemqve, 
Dvorvm Nepotvlorvm. 
Eilse iedit Albion, Mores formavit Amo- 

nos 
Gallia, M«l-£idvm nvoi: tegit ona Solroi. 
li 
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i/«ifi»unded in ptibJ?c opinion and un- 
supported by public gratitude, it 
lAust have been long since obliterated, 
circumstanced as his was. 

But we may justly infer that he 
was not only FrencWy affettionste in 
look and nianner, but tliat the prin- 
cipled llieoTetically imbibed by edu- 
cation, were converted into active 
labits of the mind, and that hi;; high- 
est wish was to please his God; attd 
the next, to be gener-tily urefUl to 
his earthly intelligent oti'bpring. Tliat 
i* showed the commvtnity aii exam- 
pie in agrituitlire and the arts may 
be fairly coccludedi not oftly from 
what has been retatedof him, but from 
the highly finislied, and cultivated state 
in wliich fame says he left the Groves 
the place of his residence near Kdls. 
It is said to have abounded with 
the; nicest shrubs, the most deVrcious 
fruit, add the filiest forest trees. It 
has been said' to me, that he was 
temperate in his life, yet hospitable, 
willing to share his cup and his crust 
■with thewa faring man. Tftt bounty 
he derived from his patron, through 
the medium of the people was re- 
verberated back on society through 
ditftrent channels, tending fo feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked,. 

Let t&ose -who Would li«e after 
death like Alton, imitale his exatn- 
p!v. 
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For the Belfast Afonlkli/ Magazine. 

A COMFARATrVE ESTIMATE OF THE 
PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 
WITH THAT OP THE lAST AGB. 

'■ri-HtKE are no chiWren,'' «x- 
.1 claims a late French writer, 
•' childhood is blotted cut ef the map 
(£ life." 1 he freedom of manners, 
introduced by the preseat system, Iws 
been carriejl. so far, as in many cases 
to substitute pertness for vivacily, and 
to release from those salutary re- 
straints, w4>ich were formerly consi. 
dered as the ornament ol youth. In 
laying aside the forbidding austerity 
«t' ancient manners, and that repul- 
sive distance, at which yoitng people 
were kept, ah opposite extreme has 
betn generated, and a doubt arises 
whether the improvement Is so great, 
as may appear on first view. 1 am 
00 advocate for the old system, there 



isi nind) in it' desefving of condem- 
iMion, but arc we altogether gainer* 
by the change? In former times 
probably the young people, who were 
liiuch left to themselves, were perhaps 
in their separate societies, as noisy 
and indecorous as any of the present 
day ; but the youlli now should prize 
tlite privilege of being allowed to mix! 
ill company on equal terms. They 
should riot abuse this liberty, and by 
their vociferations stun the ears of 
their seniors, who may be reasonably 
allowed to expect that common sense, 
alid improving, an'd interesting sub- 
jects, should not beahogetber banish- 
ed froiri eoriversatioii, to make way 
fdr that noisy mirth, the pert wit- 
ticisms, and tliat almost total absence of 
what itiay be denominated rhind, which 
t66 generally characterize modern man- 
ners. Jn the presertt day. Miss just 
s^t loose from the fashionable board- 
irlg school, is eager to display her 
afeHoiiiplisliments, her drawings, her 
music, and those things, well enough 
ill their suboidinate places, with whiclv 
girls are now tricked out "as artists, 
and vthich they are in danger of 
mistaking for the solid acquirements 
of real us'efulness. 

" Knowledge is pfoud, that she has learn- 
ed so much, 

Wisdom is humble, that she knows nO' 
more." 

But tte germ of future improvement 
is wanting; the really useful talents 
of (he mind, that cill forth reflection, 
and constitute wistlom, are not brought 
into action. These ephemera buz^ 
and amuse, while the season of youth 
lasts, but as they are making no pre- 
pajation for acting their future im- 
portant parts well, they trifle away 
yoHth, and lose the season of improve- 
ment ; for in yputh only are the mate- 
rials for futwe usefulness laid up. " If 
tl>e spring put ft^rlh no blossoms, in 
Summer there will be no beauty, and 
in autumn no fruit." It is fi-equently 
alleged in the cant of conversation, 
which affixes no precise, or well de- 
fined meaning to words, that youth 
must havQ their season of folly. Never 
was a moi'e unwise sentiment expressed. 
It is npt to be presiimed that the 
pursuits of. youth and age will be 
alike, nor is .it .necessary that they 
should be eulircty regulated by one 



